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BIRTHPLACE OF THE POKT COWPER, 

















GREAT BERKHAMPSTEAD, HERTS. 


In the peaceful home figured in the above 
wgnetic, William Cowper was born on the 

of November, 173] ; and here were 
passed his infancy, and some years of his 
childhood. His father was John Cowper, 
second son of Spencer Cowper, who was chief 
justice of Chester, and afterwards a judge in 
the Court of Common Pleas; and w 
brother, William, first Earl Cowper, was, at 
the same time, Lord High Chancellor of 
England. The poet’s father took his degrees 
in poor 4 was chaplain to King George II., 
and resided at his rectory of Great Berk- 
hampstead, above represented. The poet’s 
mother was Anne, daughter of t Donne, 
Esq., of Ludlam Hall, in Norfolk, who had 
acommon ancestry with the celebrated Dr. 
Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s. 

In reference to this lady, it has been justly 
remarked by his relative and biographer, Dr. 
Johnson, that “the highest blood in the 
tealm flowed in the veins of the modest and 
unassuming Cowper; his mother having 
descended t tough the families of Hippesley, 
of Throughley in Sussex, and Pellett of 
borer in the same county, from the several 
noble houses of West, Kuollys, Carey, Bullen, 
Howard, and Mowbray ; and so, by four dif- 

Von. xxv1. F 





ferent lines, from Henry III., King of Eng- 
land.”? And though, as the same writer , 
properly remarks, “distinctions of this na- / 
ture can shed no additional lustre on the 
memory of Cowper; yet genius, however ex- 


alted, disdains not, while it boasts not, the / /, ) 


splendour of ancestry: and royalty itself may 
be pleased, and, perhaps, benefited, by dis- 
covering its kindred to such piety, such 
purity, and such talents as his.”* 

After giving birth to several children, 
this lady died in child-bed, in her thirty- 
seventh year ; leaving only two sons, John the 
younger, and William the poet. Cowper was 
only six years old when he lost his mother; 
and how deeply he was affected by her early 
death, may be inferred from some exquisitely 
tender lines, composed more than fifty years 
afterwards, on the receipt of her rait 
from Mrs. Anne Bodham, a relation in Nor- 
folk: in these lines occur the following 
alluding to his birthplace :— 

Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more, 
Children not thine have trud my nursery floor; 
And where the gard’ner, Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my bauble cuuch, and wrapt 
In scerlet mantle warm, and velvet cap; 

* Taylor's Life of Cowper, “a 1833, 
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‘Tis now become a history little known, 
That once we call'd the past’ral house our own, 
Short-liv’d possessiou ! but the record fair, 
That mem'ry keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm that has effac'’d 
A thousand other themes less deeply trac’d. 
Thy nightly visits to my chamber made, ’ 
That thou might’st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 

he biscuit or confectionary plum ; 
The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
oy thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glow’d— 
All this, and more endearing still than all, 
Thy constant flow of love, that knew uo fall, 
Ne’er roughen’d by those cataracts and breaks 
Which humour iuterpos’d too often makes : 
All this still legible in mem’ry’s page, 
And still to be so to my latest age, 
Adds joy to duty, makes me gla: to pay 
Such honours to thee as my numbers may. 


The little Cowper was, in the year of his 
mother’s: death, sent to his first school, at 
Market-street, about eleven miles from Berk- 
hampstead, under the care of Dr. Pitman ;* 
and, it is probable that he was removed 
from it in consequence of a complaint in the 
eyes. In a letter written in 1792, Cowper 
says: “I have been all my life subject to 
inflammations of the eye, and in. my boyish 
days had specks on both, that threatened. to 
cover them. My father, alarmed for the 
consequences, sent me to a female oculist, of 
great renown at that time, in whose house I 
abode two years, but to no purpose. 
From her I went to Westminster school, 
where, at the age of fourteen, the small pox 
seized me,’ and proved the better oculist of 
the two, for it delivered me from them all.” 

Our acknowledgments are due to the Rev. 
Mr. Grimshawe’s new edition of the Works 
of Cowper, for the original of the prefixed 


* Engraving; of the first volume of which the 


sarees forms the vignette, beautifully drawn 
by Harding on the spot. 

At Berkhampstead, also, in the chancel of 
St. Peter’s church, is the monument of Mrs. 
Cowper, erected by her husband, and bearing 
the following lines, written by a young lady, 
her niece, the late lady Walsingham :— 


Here lies, in early years, bereft of life, 

The best of mothers and the kindest wife, 
Who neither knew nor practis’d any art, 
Secure in all she wish’d—her husband's heart. 
.Her love to him still prevaleut in death, 
Pray’d Heaven to bless him with her latest breath, 

Still was she studious uever to offend, 

And glad of an occasion to commend : 

With ease would pardon injuries receiv’d, 
Nor e’er was cheerful when another griev'd; 
Despising state, with her own lot content, 
Enjoy'd the comforts of a life well spent ; 


® We are not certain whether the school at Market- 
street exists to this day. Seven years of our childhood 
were passed within seven miles of it, at New Marlows, 
Hemel - Hempstead; and we well remember “ the 
Market-street boys.” One of Cowper's biographers 
states the school to have been numerous; but it had 
dwindled to a few in our memory. An establishment 
at New Marlows numbered upwards of 100 boys, 
and was, for many years, ably superintended by the 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, who first abridged Johnson's Dic- 
tionary for the use of schoals. 


Resign'd when Heaven demanded back her breath, 

Her mind heroic ’midst the pangs of death. 
Whoe’'er thou art that dost this tomb draw near, 

O stay awhile, and shed a friendly tear ; 

These lines, though weak, are as herself sincere, 





SWIMMING SCHOOLS. 
Aurnovan Swimming is one of the most 
important branches o nastics, we are 
not aware that it is systematically taught 
in this country. In several parts of Europe, 
however, schools have long been established 
for the above purpose; as in Paris, Vienna, 
Munich, Berlin, Breslau, and other cities; 
and in Boston, in the United States of Ame 
rica. The best system introduced into these 
establishments, is that published by General 
von Pfuel, at Berlin, in 1817. By this 
method, a person may become a perfect 
swimmer, that is, able to swim at least kalf 
an hour in succession, in a-very short. time 
Many individuals, who could not swim’a 
single stroke, have been enabled, by taking 
daily one, and sometimes two, lessons, for 
three weeks, to swim half an hour; some 
have even acquired this proficiency within a 
fortnight. 

The apparatus for teaching consists of a 
hempen girdle of a hand’s breadth, of a rope 
from 30 to 36 feet in length, of a pole 
8 feet long, and a horizontal rail fixed about 
33 feet above the platform on which the 
teacher stands, to rest the pole on. . The 
depth of the water in the place chosen for 
swimming, should, if possible, be not less 
than 8 feet, and the clearest and calmest 
water should be selected. The pupil wears 
drawers, fastened by a string above the hips, 
aud covering about half the thighs. They 
must be made loose, so as to allow the frees 
action of the les. 

The pupil is first placed near the hot 
zontal rail, his hands resting upon it, whilst 
the teacher shows him the motion he vill 
have to make with his legs in the water. 
This he does by guiding the motion of one 
leg; while the pupil rests on the other. This 
motion will be explained immediately. The 
swimming girdle, about five inches wide, is 
placed round the pupil’s breast, so that its 
upper edge touches the paps, without fitting 
tight. The teacher takes the rope, which # 
fastened toa ring of tne girdle, in his hand, 
and directs the pupil to leap into the water, 
keeping the legs straight and close together, 
and the arms close to the body ; and, what 
is very important, to breathe ou¢ through the 
nose, as soon as his head rises above thé 
water, instead of breathing in first, which 
every man naturally does after a suspension 
of breath. The object of this is to prevent 
the water getting into the throat, which pro 
duces unpleasant sensations of choking aid 
headach. The expiration soon becomes pet 
fectly natural to a swimmer. ‘ 

The pupil is then invited to leap; but 
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never pushed. He is drawn up immediately 
by the rope, pulled to the ladder, and allowed 
to gain confidence gradually. ‘The rope is 
now fastened by a noose to the end of the 
pole, the end of it being kept in the hand of 
the teacher; the pole is rested on the hori- 
zontal rail, and the pupil stretches himself 
horizontally in the water, where he remains 
supported y the pole. The arms are stiffly 
extended forward, the hands clasped; the 
chin touches the water; the legs are also 
stiffly stretched out, the heels being drawn 
together, the feet turned out, and the toes 
drawn up. This horizontal position is im- 
portant, and must be executed correctly. No 
limb is permitted to be relaxed. : 

The motion of the legs is taught first; it 
being divided into three parts. The teacher 
first says, loudly and slowly, “One ;” when 
the legs are slowly drawn under the body, 
and, at the same time, the knees are sepa- 
rated to the greatest possible distance ; the 
spine is bent downward, and the toe kept 
outward. 

The teacher then says “T'wo;” upon 
which the legs are stiffly stretched out, 
moderately quick, while the heels are sepa- 
rated; and the legs describe the widest pos- 
sible angle, the toes being contracted, and 

outward. 

The teacher then says quickly, “ Three ;” 

mn which the legs, with the knees held 
stiffly, are quickly bronght together, and thus 
the position is again obtained. 

The point at which the motions “Two” 
and “Three” join, is the most important ; 
because it is the object to receive as large 
and compact a wedye of water between the 
legs as possible; so that, when the legs are 
brought forward, their action upon this 
wedge may urge the bedy forward. In ordi- 

, easy swimming, the hands are not used 
to’propel, but merely to assist in keeping on 
the surface. By degrees, therefore, two and 
three dre counted in quick succession, and 
tié pupil is taught to extend the legs as 
widely as possible. After some time, what 
was Secs under the heads two and three, is 
done when “ Two” is called out. , 

When the teacher sees that the pupil is 
able to propel himself considerably, (which 
he Mnaatitly ‘ecxpuined the power of doing in 
the first lesson,) and that he oe ee the 
motions already mentioned, with regularity, 
he teaches him the motion of the hands, 
which ‘must not be allowed to sink, as they 
ate much disposed: to do, while the motion 
of the legs is practised. 

The motion of the hands consists of two 
: when the teacher’ says’ “One,” the 
» which were held with the palms to- 
gether, are opened, laid horizontally an inch 
or two under the water, while the arms are 
extended ‘until they form an angle of 90°; 
1 then the elbow is bent, and the hands are 
F2 
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brought up to the chin, having described 
an arch downward and upward; the lower 
part of the thumb touches the chin, the 
palms being together. When the teacher says 
‘“‘ Two,” the arms are quickly to be stretched 
forward, and then the original horizontal 
position regained. The legs should remain 
stiffly extended during the motion of the 
hands. Ifthe motion of the hands be cor- 
rectly performed, the legs and arms will be 
moved together; so that while the teacher 
says “One,” the pupil performs the first 
motion of the hands and legs ; when he says 
““Two,” the second and third motions of 
the feet, and second of the hands. 

As soon as the teacher perceives that the 
pupil begins to support himself, he slackens 
the rope a little, and instantly straightens it 
if the pupil be about to sink. “When the 
pupil can swim about ten strokes in succes- 
sion, he is released from the pole, but not 
from the rope. When he can swim about 
fifty strokes, he is released from the rope also ; 
but the teacher remains near him with a long 
pole, until he can swim 150 strokes in suc- 
cession, so that, should he sink, the pole is 
immediately held out to him. After this, he 
may swim in the area of the school, under 
the superintendence of the teacher, until 
he proves that he can swim half an hour 
in succession, when he is considered fit to 
be left to himself; and, in some swimming 
schools, he receives a particular mark on the 
drawers, that the proficient may be distin- 
guished from the unskilful. Before this 
degree of progress is reached, pupils are not 
allowed to take part in long exertions. 

Swimming on the back is easily taught. 
The swimmer places his hands over his hips, 
the thumbs turned towards the back; and, 
letting himself sink perpendicularly in the 
water, bends his head backward, and makes 
the common motion with the feet-—when he 
will swim on the back ; or, after having made 
a stroke, when swimming on his. belly, he 
may leave one arm extended, and turn the 
palm of the hand upward; in which case the 
whole body will follow, and the swimmer 
thus be placed on his back. To expedite 
the motion in swimming on the back, the 
arms may be used as paddles. 

To swim quickly on the belly, the hands 
are turned with the palms outward, so as 
to press sideways against the water, instead 
of being allowed to rest flat on it. - This 
makes the effort of swimming greater, and, 
of course, exhausts the young learner much 
sooner. 

The teacher may early begin to let the 
pupil make running leaps into the water. 
In many cases, the pupils have sufficient 
confidence to leap from a considerable height 
the very first time. Every swimming school 
ought to have a leaping: tower, from which 
the swimmers may leap at different heights, 
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This tower should be not less than thirty feet 


high. 

Diving is one of the greatest amusements 
connected with swimming. There are many 
kinds: the two most common, easiest, and 
necessary modes of plunging below the sur- 
face are, 1.—by a single jump, feet foremost, 
the legs, arms, and head being kept stiff. 
The pupil must not allow fear, or the strange 
sensation felt in the abdominal regions, in 
leaping from considerable heights, to induce 
him to spread the arms or legs, or to bend 
his body. 2.—The other mode is to plunge 
head-foremost, which is the safest mode for 
many persons who are heavily built about 
the chest and shoulders, if they have to enter 
the water from great heights. It must be 
learned by degrees. The head is drawn down 
upon the chest, the arms stretched forward, 
and as soon as the swimmer begins to feel 
that he has lost his balance, he stiffens his 
knees, which till then were bent. The diver 
must avoid striking on his belly, the general 
consequence of fear,—and turning over, so 
as to come down on his back or side, the 
consequence of pushing with the feet. When 
he has gone as deep as he wishes, the arms 
are to be raised and pressed downward. 

In Paris, the two principal swimming- 
schools are much frequented. The largest 
consists of seven boats connected, so as to 
form a parallelogram, which bounds an open 
space for swimming. It is stationed at the 
Quai d’Orsay, at a short distance from the 
shore. The side-boats are covered with more 
than 160 small dressing-rooms ; and the end 
boats support various offices belonging to 


- the establishment. A bridge, with platforms, 


whence the divers plunge, is thrown across 
the centre. This space being from 8 
to 10 feet deep, none but expert swimmers, 
or learners attended by their master, are 
allowed to enter. The lessons are given in a 
private room, where the learner is suspended 
on shingles in a swimming attitude, and the 
master directs his limbs ; he then goes into 
the water, being held in a shingle by the 
master, and repeats the motions till he can 
perform them without assistance. The next 
step is to swim under the inspection of the 
master, who holds before the learner a pole, 
which he can grasp in case of need. 

The second school at Paris is intended 
principally for the winter, as the water is in 
a tepid state, being warmed by steam. 


THE DOG-DAYS. 
Tue following account of the Canicular, or 
Dog-days, is given by Mr. Brady, in his 
Clavis Calendaria. The weather in July 
and August is generally more sultry than at 
any other period of the year, and that some 
particular diseases are consequently at that 
time more to be dreaded, both to man ‘and 
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beast, is past dispute. The exaggerated 
effects of the rising of Sirius are now, how. 
ever, known to be groundless ; and the supe- 
rior heat felt during the dog-days, has been 
more philosophically accounted for. The 
sun, at this period of the year, not only darts 
his rays almost perpendicularly upon us, and 
of course with greater power; but has also 
continued to exert his influence through the 
spring and summer seasons, whereby the 
atmosphere and earth have received a warmth 
proportioned to the continuity of its action; 
and moisture, in itself naturally cold, has 
been dissipated. Even in the course of a 
day, which has been happily typified as a 
short year, the greatest effect of the sun is 
nerally felt at about two o’clock, althou; 

it has then passed the meridian; because 
having so much longer exerted its powers, its 
consequent effects are more than commen. 
surate for the diminution of heat in its rays, 
The cold of winter, in like manner, aug- 
ments about the time the days begin to in- 
crease, and continues to do so for a consider 
able time after; because, at that season, the 
earth has become wet and chilled, from the 
effects of the preceding gradual decrease of 
power in the sun; although, at that time 
when the cold is usually most severe, that 
orb is ascensive, and returning from the 
winter solstice: and our Saxon ancestors 
were experimentally so well aware of this 
latter circumstance, that in the delineation on 
their calendars, to illustrate the characters of 
the months, they represented February as a 
man in the act of striking his arms across 
his body to warm himself: while there is 
also yet in common use a very old saying, 
grounded ip the like conviction, that 
“when the days lengthen, the frost is sure to 
strengthen.” The early Egyptians, whose 
hieroglyphical characters, aptly adapted by 
them to the peculiarity of their climate and 
circumstances, were the principal, or perhaps 
sole origin of all the heathenish superstitions 
of other nations, were taught by long obser. 
vation and experience, that as soon as a 
ticular star became visible, the Nile would 
overflow its banks; and they, accordingly, 
upon its very first appearance, retreated to 
their terraces, where they remained until the 
inundation had subsided. This star, there 
fore, was called by them Séhor, or the Nile; 
and from the warning it afforded them, they 
typified it as a dog, or in most cases as a man 
with a dog’s head; that. faithful animal 
having been, even in those times, distinguished 
for his peculiar qualities of watching over the 
affairs of man, and affording warning of 


approaching danger. The names assigned 
to this star by the Egyptians were Thaaut, ot 
Tayout, the dog; and in later times Sothis, 
Thotes, or Thot, each bearing the like sig- 
nification ; but it was left for the subsequent 
ignorance of those other nations who adopted 
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that character for Sihor, now Sirius, without 
considering the true origin of its appellation, 
falsely to assign to it, the increasing heat of 
the season, and its consequent effects upon 
animated nature. The idea, however, of any 
such effects, either as to heat or to disorders, 
from the influence of the canicular star, is 
now wholly exploded from the reasons already 
assigned; and because that star not only 
varies in its rising every year, as the latitude 
varies, but that it rises later and later every 
in all latitudes ; so that when it rises in 
the winter, which cannot be for five or six 
thousand years, it might with equal propriety 
be charged with increasing the frost; and it 
is to be observed, that although Sirius is the 
nearest tu the earth of any of the fixed stars, 
it is computed to be 2,200,000,000,000 miles 
from our globe; a space too prodigious to 
admit of its rays affording any sensible heat. 
It, therefore, evidently appears, that the origin 
of the name of this star was not only wholly 
disregarded ; but it was the common opinion, 
that its conjunction with the sun was the 
cause of heat, instead of regarding it as a 
sign of the period when such effects might 
naturally be expected. W. G.C. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
COLLECTION OF BRITISH BIRDS AND EGGS. 
In this celebrated Museum, the British birds 
occupy a whole room, and are ranged round 
the walls. The system is that of Temminck. 
Now, I consider this to be objectionable, as, 
according to the classification of this natu- 
ralist, many genera contain species whose 
habits and general appearance are totally 
different ; so much so, that Temminck found 
it absolutely necessary to divide some of the 
larger genera into sections, which are not 
only clumsy and inconvenient, but absolutely 
unscientific. These sections, or subgenera, 
as they are sometimes called, are now almost 
universally abandoned, and genus is the 
lowest division used in zoology. The num- 
ber of birds now known is so great, (about 
7,000,) that it would be perfectly ridiculous 
to have the same number of genera as in the 
Systema Natura, or the Manuel d’Ornitho- 
logie. Only 900 species were known to Lin- 
neus, and many of his genera were too ex- 
tensive even for his time. But, allowing 
that the best system was followed at the 
British Museum, I should object to the la- 
belling of the specimens. About one half 
of the species have no names; of which I 
have heard much complaint, and with jus- 
tice, I think; for a true Londoner knows 
scarcely any other bird but a house-sparrow 
(Passer domesticus). When I was at the 
Museum a few days ago, a gentleman pointed 
out to me a chaffinch, (Fringilla celebs, 
Linn.,) and asked me how it would be pos- 
sible to know that it was a chaffinch, as it 
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had no label! — Now, I think any one but a 
Londoner would have immediately recognised 
this well-known bird, particularly as there 
were several others of the same species, to 
which were affixed both Latin and English 
names. 

I take leave to suggest that the British 
birds should have the Latin names used in 
the second edition of that masterly work, 
Selby’s Illustrations of British itho- 
logy. For English names, I know of no 
work that could serve as a guide. The best 
tule is, that each genus should have an En- 
glish name peculiar to itself. What I mean 
is, that not more than one genus should have 
the same English name. For instance, wren 
is given to no less than four distinct genera: 
— Regulus, Sylvia, Melizophilus, and Anor. 
thura (Rennie), which latter is the only one 
to which it properly belongs. For further 
remarks on this much neglected subject, see 
the Analyst, Nos. 10 and 12. 

If this collection was well labelled, it 
might’ be of the greatest use to the British 
ornithologist, which is now by no means the 
case. There are specimens of almost every 


British bird, most of which are beautifully 
stuffed. There are also very curious varie- 
ties of some of the species :—amongst others 
there is a hedge Coalhood* (vulgarly, Alp, 
Bullfinch, Nope) of a chocolate colour; a 
jackdaw, pure white; a barefaced crow, 


(Corvus nudirostris; C. frugilegus, Linn.,) 
lead-coloured ; a white jay ; a goldcrest king- 
let, (Regulus auricapillus, Selby,) pure 
white, with the crest yellow; a meadow 
pipit, yellowish white; house sparrows and 
redbreasted linnets more or less white; two 
chimney swallows, white ; a wild duck, cho- 
colate coloured ; and a wood snipe, (Scolupax 
rusticola,) white. Varieties occur much 
oftener amongst land birds than amongst 
= birds ; why, I cannot pretend to ex- 
ain. 

At the Museum I also saw a specimen of 
the American cuckoo (Cuculus Americanus) 
for the first time. It was shot in Pembroke- 
shire, and may therefore now be included in 
the British Fauna. 

The apartment contains a good collection 
of ihe eggs of British birds, some very rare ; 
but, it appears to me, that there is a far 
greater number of specimens of the egys of 
some of the commoner species than is at all 
necessary. Two or three of each would be 
sufficient. 

With the improvements here briefly hinted, 
I venture to predict that this institution 
would conduce to the advancement of the 
natural sciences considerably more than it 
does at present. Nevitte Woop. 


Pa I have one in my collection pure, speckless 
white. 


+ See Analyst, No. 4. 
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Pew Books. 


THE DOCTOR, VOI.. III. 


[We referred to the former volumes of this 
“ strange but clever book,” by quoting the 
portrait of “‘ the Doctor,” a fine specimen of 
the genuine English yeoman. As we did not 
further explain the frame-work, we shall now 
just observe that the author has taken for his 
prototype Tristram Shandy ; the object of his 

rincipal character, the Doctor, like Sterne’s 

'y Father, being to pour out from stores of 
book-knowledge such a string of piquant quo- 
tations as comparatively few men in this 
country possess. We ought, hewever, to add 
that this borrowed wisdom is set in the 
author's sterling English, of as pure a stand- 
ard as we can expect to find in the present 
day. He is, in common parlance, a stickler 
for old English observances, or, as observed 
in the Quarterly Review, “ the main drift of 
this book is to strengthen and revive the 
genuine old English feelings and tastes.” It 
is not equally sane in every page; apd, more- 
over, the author's madness has not, like 
Hamlet’s, method in it. The book, as a 
whole, is one which not five readers in a hun- 
dred could twice wade through; but it con- 
tains too many pleasant things, quips, quirks, 
and quiddities, to be passed over: so we will 
even endeavour to enable each of our readers 
to make a light meal of a few of its morceaux 
—its anecdotes of rare pleasantry and enter- 
taining book-gossip. ] 

Spintext. 

“ What a gift,” says Fuller, “ had John 
Halsebach, professor at Vienna, in tedious- 
ness; who, being to expound the Prophet 
Isaiah to his auditors, read twenty-one years 
on the first chapter, and yet finished it not!” 

And yet Rabbi Chananiah may contest the 
palm with the Vienna professor. It is re- 
corded of him that when he undertook to 
write a commentary upon part of the Prophet 
Ezekiel, he required the Jews to supply him 
with three hundred tons of oil for the use of 
his lamp, while he should be en in it. 

It is well known, upon one of the English 
circuits, that a leading barrister once under- 
took to speak while an express went twenty 
miles to bring back a witness whom it was 
necessary to produce upon the trial. But 
what is this to the performance of an Ameti- 
can counsellor, who, upon a like emergency, 
heli the judge and the jury by their ears for 
three mortal days! He indeed was put to 
his wits end for words wherewith to fill up the 
time ; and he introduced so many truisms, 
and argued at the utmost length so many in- 
disputable points, and expatiated so profusely 
upon so many trite ones, that Judge Marshal 
(the biographer of Washington, and the most 
patient of listeners,) was so far moved at last 
as to say, “Mr. Such a one!—(addressing 


‘the creation. 


him by his name in a deliberate tone of the 
mildest reprehension, )—there are some thin 
with which the court should be supposed to 
be acquainted.” 

Tediousness. 

When Madame de Stael resided at Copet, 
it was her custom to collect around her in the 
evening a circle of literati, the blue legs of 
Geneva, by some one of whom an essay, a 
disquisition, or a portion of a work in progress 
was frequently read aloud to entertain the 
test. Professor Dragg’s History of Religion 
had occupied on one of those evenings more 
time than was thought necessary, or con- 
venient, by the company, and especially by 
the lady of the chateau. It began at the be- 
ginning of the world, and did not pass to the 
deluge with the rapidity which Dandin re. 
quired from the pleader in Racine’s comedy, 
who in like manner opened his case before 
Age after age rolled away over 
the professor’s tongue. the course of which 
seemed to be interminable as that of the hand 
of the dial, while the clock struck the hour, 
and the quarter, and the half hour, and the 
third quarter, and then the whole hour again, 
and then again the quarters. “ A tedions 
person,” says Ben Jonson, “ is one a man 
would leap a steeple from.” Madame de 
Stael could tolerate nothing that was dry, ex. 
cept her father; but she could neither leap 
out of her own window, nor walk out of her 
own room, fo escape from professor Dragg. 
She looked wistfully Pkg and saw upon 


“many a countenance an occasional and fre- 
nt movement about the lips, indicating 
t 


at a yawn was at that moment painfully 
stifled in its birth. Dumont committed no 
such violence upon nature; he had resigned 
himself to sleep. The professor went'steadily 
on. Dumont slept audibly. The professor 
was deaf to every sound but that of his own 
voice. Madame de Stael was in despair 
The professor coming to the end of an elo. 
quent chapter, declaimed with great force and 
vehemence the emphatic close, and prepared 
to begin the next. Just in that interstice of 
time, Dumont stirred and snorted. Madame 
de Stael seized the opportunity ; she clapped 


her hands and ejaculated Mon Dieu! Voyez 


Dumont! Ila dormi pendant deux siecles! 
Dumont opened his eyes, and professor Dragg 
closed his manuscript. 
Ludicrous Story, , 
An English lady, who lived in the country, 
and was about to have a large dinner party, 
was ambitious of making as great a display 
as her hushand’s establishment, a tolerably 
large one, could furnish ; so that there might 
seem to be no lack of servants, a great lad, 
who had been employed only in farm work, 
was trimmed and dressed for the occasion, 
and ordered to take his stand behind his 
mistress’s chair, with strict injunctions not to 
stir from the place, nor do anything unless 
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she directed him ; the lady well knowing that 
although no footman could make a better ap- 
pearance as a piece of still life, some awk- 
wardness would be inevitable, if he'were put 
in motion. Accordingly, Thomas having 
thus been duly drilled and repeatedly enjoined, 
took his post at the head of the table behind 
his mistress, and for awhile he found suf- 
ficient amusement in looking at the grand 
set-out, and staring at the guests: when he 
was weary of this, and of an inaction to 
which he was so little used, his eyes began 
to pry about nearer objects. It was at a time 
when out ladies followed the French fashion 
of having the back and shoulders, under the 
name of the neck, uncovered much lower 
than accords either with the English climate, 
or with old English notiéns ;—a time when, 
as Landor expresses it, the usurped dominion 
of neck had extended from the ear down- 
wards, almost to where mermaids become 
fish. This lady was in the height, or lowness 
of that fashion ; and between her shoulder- 
blades, in the hollow of the back, not far 
from the confines where nakedness and 
clothing met, Thomas espied what Pasquier 
had seen upon the neck of Mademoiselle des 
Roches. The guests were too much engaged 
with the business and the courtesies of the 
table to see what must have been worth see- 
ing, the transfiguration produced in Thomas’s 
countenance by delight, when he saw so fine 
an opportunity of showing himself attentive, 
and making himself useful.. The lady was 
too much occupied with her company to feel 
the flea ; but to her horror she felt the great 
finger and thumb of Thomas upon her back, 
and to her gteater horror heard him exclaim 
in exultation, to the still greater amusement 
of the party—“ a viea, a vlea! my lady, ecod 
Tve caucht ’en !” 


London Ninety Years since. 


The present race of Londoners little know 
what the appearance of the city'was a century 
ago;—their own city, I was about to have 
said; but it was the city of their great 
on eamenty in the year 1746. At that time 

kennels (as in Paris) were in the middle 
of the street, and there were no foot-paths ; 
spouts projected the rain-water in streams 
against which umbrellas, if umbrellas had 
been then in use, could have afforded no de- 
fence; and large signs, such as are now only 
to be seen at country inns, were suspended 
before every shop, from posts which impeded 

way, or from iron supports strongly fixed 
into the front of the house. The swinging 
of one of these broad signs in a high wind, 
and the weight of the iron on which it acted, 
sometimes brought the wall down; and it is 
recorded that one front-fall of this kind, in 
Fleet-street, maimed several persons, and 
killed “two young ladies, a cobbler, and the 
king’s jeweller.” 


.was during the dark quarter! 


: Almanacks. 

The following legal anecdote serves to 
exemplify how necessary it is upon any im- 
portant occasion to scrutinize the accuracy of 
a statement before it is taken upon trust. A 
fellow was tried (at the Old Bailey if I rte- 
member rightly) for highway robbery, and 
the prosecutor swore positively to him, saying 
he had seen his face distinctly, for it was a 
bright, moonlight night. The counsel for 
the prisoner cross-questioned the man, so as 
to make him repeat that assertion, and insist 
upon it. He then affirmed that this was a 
most important circumstance, and a most 
fortunate one for the prisoner at the bar: 
because the night on which the alleged rob- 
bery was said to have been committed was 
one in which there had been no moon; it 
In proof of 
this he handed an almanack to the bench,— 
and the prisoner was acquitted accordingly. 
The prosecutor, however, had stated every- 
thing truly; and it was known afterwards 
that the almanack with which the counsel 
came provided, had been prepared and printed 
for the occasion. 

In Peter Hopkins’s time, the clogg was 
still found in farm-houses. He remembered 
when a countryman had walked to the nearest 
large town, thirty miles distant, for the express 
purpose of seeing an almanack, the first that 
had been heard of in those parts. His inquir- 
ing neighbours crowded round the man on 
his return. ‘ Well—well,” said he, “ I know 
not! it maffles and talks. But ell I could 
make out is, that Collop Monday falls on a 
Tuesday next year.” 





Manunerg anv Customs. 


THE GREEKS. 
Next to the pleasure enjoyed by the traveller 
in contemplating the ruins of , (says 
Mr. Turner,) must be ranked that of observ- 
ing the similarity of the manners of the pre- 
sent inhabitants with those of the ancients. 
In many of the ordinary practices of life, this 
resemblance is striking. The hottest hours 
of the day are still devoted to sleep, as they 
were in the times recorded by Xenophon, 
when Conon attempted to escape from the 
Lacedemonians at Lesbos, and when Phe- 
bidas surprised the citadel of Thebes. The 
Greeks still feed chiefly upon vegetables; 
and salted or pickled provisions. e eye- 
brows of the Greek women are still blackened 
by art, and their cheeks painted occasionally 
with red and white, as described by Xeno- 
phon. This latter custom, in particular, is 
universal in Zante, among the upper classes. 
The laver, from which water is poured upon 
the hand previous to eating, appears by 
many passages in the Odyssey to have been 
a common utensil in the time of Homer; 
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(A Cabooceer of Ashantee equipped for war.) 


and something like the small, movable table, 
universally used in the Levant, seems to have 
been common among the ancient Greeks: 
according to Herodotus, in his description of 
- the banquet given by the Theban Antaginas 
to Mardonius and the chiefs of the Persian 
army, there were two men, a Persian and a 
Theban, placed at each table, which circum- 
stance, being so particularly remarked, was 
probably a deviation from the custom of each 
person having a table to himself —W.G. C. 


THE ASHANTEES. 

Upon this and the opposite page are figured 
specimens of the most important personages 
in the kingdom of Ashantee—the Cabooceers 
and Priests. 

The cabooceers, or great war -chieftains, 
present a wild and brilliant array, as might 
be expected at the head of such people as 
the Ashantees, who are affirmed to be, as 
enemies, the most terrible of mankind. The 
eabooceers are, indeed, a military aristo- 
cracy, and with the monarch, form the 
government of Ashantee; the lower orders 
being held in complete thraldom, and liable 
either to be put to death, or sold into slavery, 
at the will of the chiefs. The king carries 
on all the ordinary administration of the 
state; but, in questions relating to peace or 
war, he is bound to consult the council of 
cabooceers, which Mr. Dupuis calls a senate. 
Each of these cabooceers keeps a little court, 
where he gives audience, and makes a pro- 
fuse display of barbarous pomp. They wear 
rich, silken robes, curiously interwoven with 
variously coloured threads ; and, in their 
houses, the most common domestic utensils 
are of solid gold. Among their other per- 
sonal ornaments are leopard’s skins, red 


shells, elephants’ tails, eagle and ostrich 
feathers, intermingled with Moorish charms 
and amulets, and with strings of human 
teeth and bones. The Engraving, from Mr. 
Dupuis’s work, shows one of these terrific 
chiefs equipped for war; his horse being 
superbly caparisoned. 

Mr. Bowdich informs us that the caboo- 
ceers of Souta, Marmpon, ua, and Ko. 
kofvo, the four large towns built by the 
Ashantees at the same time with Coomassie, 
‘the ome) have several palatine privi- 
leges ; they have an independent treasury, 
though subject to the demands of the govern- 
ment and a judicial power, with the reserve 
of an appeal to the king. They celebrate 
their own yam custom after they have at- 
tended that at Coomassie, at which all de- 
pendents and tributaries must be present; 
and which seems to have been instituted, 
like the Panathenza of Theseus, to unite 
such various nations by a common festival. 
These four cabooceers only, are allowed, with 
the king, to stud their sandals with gold. 

The second Engraving shows two priests 
or magicians of Ashantee, invoking the na- 
tiunal deities. They are disfigured with 
stripes of white clay upon their faces, breasts, 
and legs. Between them is a large pot or 
cauldron of fire, and the chief priest, or, ac- 
cording to the phraseology of Cape Coast, 
the head fetischeeman, is sprinkling in the 
sacrificial blood. This group is likewise 
from one of Mr. Dupuis’s plates. 

Regarding the fetisches generally, it may 
be here mentioned that they are subordinate 
deities, supposed to inhabit particular rivers, 
woods, and mountains, as the imaginary dei- 
ties of the Celts. They are venerated in 
proportion as their predictions, (always equi- 
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(Priests or Magicians of Ashautee, invoking the National Deities.) 


vocal.) chanced to be realized. When Mr. 
Bowdich was in Ashantee, the favourite fe- 
tische was that of the river Tando. Cobee, 
ariver in Dankara, and Odentee on the Adir- 
ree, were two of the others. 


Che Public Journals. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH COOKERY. 


Abridged from the very clever and entertaining paper 
( “ Gestronomy and Gastronomers,” in the Quarterly 





History, which has only become philo- 
sophical within the last century, and took 
little note of manners until Voltaire had 
demonstrated the importance of commemo- 
tating them, affords no materials for filling 
up the period which intervened between the 
arrival of Catherize of Medicis and the acces- 
sion of Louis XIV., under whom cookery 
made prodigious advances, being one while 
employed to give a zest to his glories, and 
again to console him in their decline.t 
The name of his celebrated maitre d’hétel, 
Bechamel, a name as surely destined to 
immortality by his sauce, as that of Hers- 
chel by his star, or that of Baffin by his bay, 
affords guarantee and proof enough of the 
discriminating elegance with which the 
toyal table was served: and, as may be seen 
* Without exception, the most varied and de- 
lightful Number it heen our good fortune to read 
for many years past. 
Liqueurs were invented for the use of Louis 
XIV. in his old age, when he could scarcely endure 
existence without a succession of artificial stimulauts, 
His appetite in the prime of life was prodigious, 


in the memoirs and correspondence of the 
time, Colbert, the celebrated administrator, 
and Condé, the great captain, were little, if 
at all, behindhand in this res with 
royalty. The closing scene of Vatel, the 
maitre @hétel of Condé, has been often 

uoted, but if forms go essential a portion of 

is history, that we are under the absolute 
necessity of inserting it. 

“ I wrote you yesterday,” says Madame 
de Sevigny, “ that Vatel had killed himself ; 
I here give you the affair in detail. The king 
arrived on the evening of the Thursday ; the 
collation was served in a room hung with 
jonquils; all was as could be wished. . At 
supper there were some tables where the 
roast was wanting, on account of several 
patties which had not been expected ; this 
affected Vatel: he said several times, “ I am 
dishonoured, this is a disgrace that I cannot 
endure.” He said to Gourville, “ My head 
is dizzy; I have not slept for twelve nights ; 
assist me in giving orders.” Gourville as- 
sisted him as much as he could. The roast 
which had been wanting, not at the table of 
the king, but at the inferior tables, was con- 
—_ present to his mind. Gourville men- 
ti it to the prince ; the prince even went 
to the chamber of Vatel, and said to him :— 
“ Vatel, all is going on well, nothing could 
equal the supper of the king.”—He replied— 
“ Monseigneur, your goodness overpowers 
me; I know that the roast was wanting at 
two tables.”—“ Nothing of the sort,” said 
the prince; “ do not distress yourself, all is 
going on well.”—Night came ; the fireworks 
















































failed ; they had cost sixteen thousand francs. 
He rose at four the next morning, determined 
to attend to everything in person. He found 
everybody asleep. He meets one of the infe- 
rior purveyors, who brought oniy two pack- 
ages of sea-fish: he asks, “ Is that all?” 
“ Yes, sir.” The man was not aware that 
Vatel had sent to all the sea-ports. Vatel 
waits some time, the other purveyors did not 
arrive ; his brain began to burn; he believed 
that there would be no more fish. He finds 
Gourville; he says to him, “ Monsieur, I 
shall never survive this disgrace.” Gourville 
made light of it. Vatel goes up stairs to his 
room, places his sword against the door, and 
stabs himself to the heart; but it was not 
until the third blow, after giving himself two 
not mortal, that he fell dead. The fish, 
however, arrives from all quarters; they seek 
Vatel to distribute it; they go to his room, 
they knock, they foree open the door; he is 
found bathed in his blood. They hasten to 
tell the prince, who is in despair. The duke 
wept; it was on Vatel that his journey from 
Burgundy hinged. The prince related what 
had passed to the king, with marks of the 
deepest sorrow. It was attributed to the 
high sense of honour which he had after his 
own way. He was very highly commended ; 
his courage was ‘praised and blamed at the 
same time. The king said he had delayed 
coming to Chantilly for five years, for fear 
of the embarrassment he should cause.” 
Such are the exact terms in which Madame 
de Sevigny has recorded the details of one of 
the most extraordinary instances of self-devo- 
tion recorded in history. 
The Privce de Soubise, also, rejoiced in an 
excellent cook—a man of true science, with 
just and truly liberal notions of expenditure. 
His master one day announced to him his 
intention to give a supper, and demanded a 
ménu. The chef presented himself with 
his estimate; and the first article on which 
the prince cast his eyes was this: fifty hams 
— Eh! what!” said he; ‘why, Bertrand, 
you must be out of your senses! are you 
ing to feast my whole regiment ?”—“ No, 
Soocsigueurt one only will appear upon the 
table; the rest are not the less necessary for 
my espagnole, my blonds, my garnitures, my 














and this article shall not pass.”—“ Oh, my 
lord,” replied the indignant artist, “ you do 
not understand our resources: give the word, 
and these fifty hams which confound you, I 
will put them all into a glass bottle no bigger 
than my thumb.” What answer could be 
made? ‘The prince nodded, and the article 


To turn for a moment to England—the 
state of cookery under Charles II. is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the names of Chiffinch 
and Chaubert, to whose taste and skill the 
author of Waverley has borne ample testi- 


—” —“ Bertrand, you are plundering me,. 
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mony by his description of the dinner pre- 
ose for Smith, Ganlesse, and Peveril of the 
eak, at the little Derbyshire inn. 

“ We could bring no chauffettes with any 
convenience; and even Chaubert is nothing, 
unless his dishes are tasted in the very mo- 
ment of projection. Come, uncover, and let 
us see what he has done for us. Hum! ha! 
ay — squab pigeons — wild fowl — young 
chickens—venison cutlets—and a space in 
the centre, wet, alas! by a gentle tear from 
Chaubert’s eye, where should have been the 
soupe aux écrivisses. The zeal of that 
fellow is ill repaid by his paltry ten louis per 
month.” 

Under Queen Anne again, the gouty queen 
of gourmands, who had Lister, one of the 
editors of the Apicius, for her pet physician, 
and who in fact achieved the highest honour 
of gastronomy by giving her name to a ~ 
ding, cookery certainly did not suffer from 
any lack of encouragement; but soon after 
the accession of the Brunswicks a fashion 
was introduced, which we cannot but think 
adverse to the true and proper object of the art. 

“ The last branch of our fashion,” says 
Horace Walpole, “ into which the close 
observation of nature has been introduced, is 
our desserts. Jellies, biscuits, sugar-plums, 
and creams, have long since given way to 
harlequins, gondoliers, Turks, Chinese, and 
shepherdesses of Saxon china. But these, 
unconnected, and only seeming to wander 
among groves of curled paper and silk flowers, 
were soon discovered to be too insipid and 
unmeaning. By degrees, meadows of cattle, 
of the same brittle materials, spread them- 
selves over the table ; cottages rose in sugar, 
and temples in barley-sugar; pigmy Nep- 
tunes in cars of cockle-shells, triumphed over 
oceans of looking-glass, or seas of silver- 
tissue. Women of the first quality came 
home from Chenevix’s, laden with dolls and 
babies, not for their children, but their house- 
keeper. At last, even these puerile puppet- 
shows are sinking into disuse, and more 
manly ways of concluding our repasts are 
established. Gigantic figures succeed to 
pigmies: and it is known that a celebrated 
confectioner (Lord Albemarle’s) complained 
that after having prepared a middle dish of 
gods and goddesses, eighteen feet high, his 
lord would not cause the ceiling of his pat- 
lour to be demolished to facilitate their en- 
trée. “ Imaginez vous,” said he, “ be 
milord n’a pas voulu faire éter le plafond !” 

“ The Intendant of Gascony,” adds Wal- 
pole, “ on the late birth of the Duke of Bur- 
gunily, amongst many other magnificent 
festivities, treated the noblesse of the pro- 
vince with a dinner and a dessert, the latter 
of which concluded with a representation, by 
wax figures, moved by clock-work, of the 
whole labour of the dauphiness and the happy 
birth of an heir to the monarchy.” 
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Fortunately there were mer. of taste on 
both sides of the Channel, who made art 
minister to other purposes than vanity, and 
amongst these the Regent Duke of Orleans 
most signally distinguished himself. His 
petits soupers conferred a celebrity on the 
scene of them, which it still preserves, suffi- 
ciently to justify the reply of the Frenchman, 
who, on being asked by a stranger in a re- 
mote part of Europe if he could tell him the 
direction of Paris, made answer, “ Monsieur, 
ce chemin-la vous conduira au Palais Royal.” 
There is a vague tradition that the chef of 
the Regent was pre-eminent in a dinde aur 
truffes. Louis XV., amidst all his other 
luxuries, was not unmindful of that which, it 
has been sagaciously observed, harmonizes 
with all other pleasures, and remains to con- 
sole us for their loss. It is generally under- 
stood that ¢ables volontes were invented 
under his eye. 

At the petits soupérs of Choisy (says the 
most graceful and tasteful of poets) were first 
introduced those admirable pieces of mecha- 
nism, a table and a side-board, which de- 
scended and rose again, covered with viands 
and wines. And thus the most luxurious 
court in Europe, after all its boasted refine- 
ments, was glad to return at last, by this 
singular contrivance, to the quiet and privacy 
of humble life.* 

Louis XVI. is said to have been somewhat 
neglectful of his table, which may have been 
one amongst the many causes of his fall ; 
for, as Johnson very properly observes, a man 
who is careless about his table will generally 
be found careless in other matters. In the 
case of Louis XVI. such carelessness was 
utterly inexcusable, as, for a time at least, 
the great Ude was a member of his esta- 
blishment. Louis XVIII. (whom we men- 
tion now to obviate the necessity of returning 
to the dynasty) was a gastronome of the first 
water, and had the Duc d’Escar for his grand 
maitre d’hotel; a man whose fortunes were 
hardly on a par with his deserts. He died 
inconsolable at not having given his name to 
asingle dish, after devoting his whole life to 
the culinary art. When his best friends 
wished to wound him mortally, they had'only 
to mention the Veau @ la Béchamel. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” he would exclaim, “ say no more 
about it, or fancy me the author and inventer 
of the dish. This French Revolution was 
‘necessary—that, in the general break up, 
poor Béchamel should be decorated with this 
glory. Entre nous, he was wholly innocent 
of any invention whatever. But such is the 
way of the world !—he goes straight to pos- 
tenty, and your most humble servant will end 
" leaving no token of remembrance behind 

im.” 

The Revolution bid fair at its commence- 

Ment to bring back a long night of barba- 


* Note to Rogers’s Poems. 





rism upon art; and the destruction of the 
pre-existing races of amphitryons and diners- 
out was actually and most efficiently accom- 
plished by it. We allude not merely to the 
nobility, with their appendages the cheva- 
liers and abbés, but to the financiers, who 
employed their ill-got fortunes so gloriously 
as almost to make gastronomic philosophers 
forgetful of their origin. What a host of 
pleasing associations arise at the bare men- 
tion of a dish a la finunciére! They were 
replaced, however, though slowly, by the 
inevitable consequences of the events that 
proved fatal to them. The upstart chiefs of 
the republic, the plundering marshals and 
parvenus nobles of Napoleon, gs no bad 
substitutes in this way for the financiers, 
though they tried in vain to ape the gallant 
bearing, as well as the arms and titles, of the 
old feudal nobility.. Amongst the most suc- 
cessful of this mushroom generation was 
Cambacéres, second consul under the repub- 
lic and arch-chancellor under the empire, 
who never suffered the cares of government 
to distract his attention from “ the great 
object of life.” On one occasion, for example, 
being detained in consultation with Napo- 
leon beyond the appointed hour of dinner,— 
it is said that the fate of the Duc d’Enghien 
was the topic under discussion,—he begged 
pardon for suspending the conference, but it 
was absolutely necessary for him to despatch 
a special messenger immediately; then seiz- 
ing a pen, he wrote this billet to his cook: 
“ Sauvez les entremets— les entrées sont 
perdues.” 

As some compensation, again, for the in- 
jurious influence of the revolution in its first 
stages upon cookery, it is right to mention 
that it contributed to emancipate the cuisine 
from prejudice, and added largely to its re- 
saurces. Piéces de résistance, says Lady 
Morgan on Caréme’s authority, came in with 
the National Convention, — potatoes were 
dressed au naturel in the Reign of Terror,— 
and it was under the Directory that tea- 
drinking commenced iu France. But both 
her ladyship and Caréme are clearly in error 
when they say that one house alone (les 
Fréres Robert) preserved the sacred fire of 
the French kitchen through the shock. The 
error of this supposition will appear from the 
following sketch of far the most important 
change effected by the revolution —a chan, 
bearing the strongest possible affinity to that 
which the spread of knowledge has effected 
in literature. 

Boswell represents Johnson as expatiating 
on the felicity of England in her “ Mitres,” 
“ Turks’ Heads,” &c., and triumphing over 
the French for not having the tavern-life in 
any perfection. The English of the present 
day, who have been accustomed to consider 
domesticity as their national virtue, and the 
habit of living in public as the grand charac. 
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teristic of the French, will read the paralel 
with astonishment ; but it was perfectly well 
founded at the time. The first restaurateur 
in Paris was Champ d’Oiseau, Rue des 
Poulies, who commenced business in 1770. 
In 1789 the number of restaurateurs had 
increased to a hundred; in 1804 (the date of 
the first appearance of the 4dlmanach des 
Gourmands), to five or six hundred; and it 
now considerably exceeds a thousand. Three 
distinct causes are mentioned in the Alma- 
nach as having co-operated in the production 
and multiplication of these establishments. 
First, the rage for English fashions which 
prevailed amongst the French during the ten 
or fifteen years immediately preceding the 
revolution, “for the English,” said the 
writer, “ as is well known, almost always take 
their meals in taverns.” Secondly, “ the 
sudden inundation of undomiciled legislators, 
who, finishing by giving the ¢on, drew by 
their example all Paris to the cabaret.” 
Thirdly, the treaking up of the domestic 
establishments of the rich secular and clerical 
nobility, whose cooks were thus driven to the 
public for support. Robert, for instance, one 
of the earliest and best of the profession, was 
ci-devant chef of the ci-devant Archbishop of 
Aix. A fourth cause has been ted, on 
which we lay no particular stress: it has been 
thought that the new patriotic millionaires, 
who had enriched themselves by the plunder 
of the church and the nobility, were fearful, 
in those ticklish times, of letting the full 
extent of their opulence be known ; and thus, 
instead of setting up an establishment, pre- 
ferred gratifying their Epicurean inclinations 
at an eating-house.* 











STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS. 
“ The rose—the glorious rose is gone.” 
8 of Many Lands. 

Burne flowers to crown the cup and lute— 
Bring flowers,—the bride is near ; 
Bring flowers to soothe the captive’s cell, 

Bring flowers to strew the bier! 
Bring flowers! thus said the lovely song ; 

And shall they not be brought 
To her who linked the offering 
With feeling and with thought ? 

Bring flowers,—the perfumed and the pure,—. 

Those with the morning dew, 

A sigh in every t leaf, 

A tear on every hue. 

So pure, so sweet thy life has been, 

So filling earth and air 
With odours and with loveliness, 

Till common scenes grew fair. 
Thy song around our daily path 
Heng bonaty born of y 
That shadows on the actual world 
The spirit’s sunny gleams. 

* It was not unusual amongst the English adven- 
turers who had enriched themselves by the pluuder 
of India, in the golden days of Paul Benfield and 
Lord Clive, to make a mystery of their wealth. 
“ What does mean (said a country gentleman) 
by buying that farm, which is at least five miles dis- 
tant from his principal estate ?’—“ He means to 
join them at the proper seasou,” replied au old In- 
dian, who proved right. 











Mysterious influence, that to earth 
rings down the heaven above, 
And fills the universal heart 
With universal love. 
Such gifts were thine.—as from the block, 
The unformed and the cold, 
The sculptor calls to breathing life 
pe of perfect mould, 
So thou from common thoughts and things 
Didst call a charmed song, 
Which on a sweet and swelling tide 
Bore the full soul along. 


And thou from far and foreign lands 
Didst bring back many a tone, 
Aud giving such new music still, 
A music of thine own. 
A — strain of generous thoughts, 
And yet subdued and sweet,— 
An angel’s sung, who sings of earth, 
Whose cares are at his feet. 
And yet thy song is sorrowful, 
Its beauty is not bloom ; 
of which it breathes, are hopes 
That look beyond the tomb. 
Thy song is sorrowful as winds 
hat wander o'er the plain, 
And ask for summer's vanished flowers, 
And ask for them in vain. 
Ah! dearly —_ is the gift, 
Fped ye of song like thine ; 
A fated doom is hers who stauds 
The priestess of the shrine. 
The crowd—they only see the crown, 
They only hear the hymn ;— 
They mark not that the cheek is pale, 
And that the eye is dim. 
Wound to a pitch too exquisite, 
The soul’s fine chords are wrung ; 
With misery and melody 
They are too highly strung. 
The heart is made too sensitive 
Life’s daily pain to bear ; 
It beats in music, but it beats 
Beneath a deep despair. 
It never meets the love it paints, 
The love for which it pines ; 
Too much of Heaven is in the faith 
That such a heart enshrines. 
The meteor wreath the poet wears 
Must make a lonely lot ; 
It dazzles, only to divide 
From those who wear it not. 


Didst thou not tremble at thy fame, 
wae ae its bitter prize, 
ile what to others triumph seemed, 
To thee was sacrifice ? ” 
Oh, Flower brought from Paradise 
To this cold world of ours, 
Shadows of beauty such us thine 
Recall thy native bowers. 


Let others thank thee—’twas for them 
Thy soft leaves thou didst wreathe ; 

The red rose wastes itself in sighs 
Whose sweetness others breathe ! 

And they have thanked thee—many a lip 
Has asked of thine for words, 

When thoughts, life’s finer thoughts, have touched 
The spirit’s inmost chords. 

How many loved and honoured thee 
Who only knew thy name ; 

Which o'er the weary working world 
Like starry music came | 

With what still hours of calm delight 
Thy a and image blend ; 

I cannot choose but think thou wert 
Au old familiar friend. 

The charm that dwelt in songs of thine 
My inmost spirit moved ; 

And yet I feel as thou hadst been 
Not half enough beloved. 
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They say that thou wert faint, aud worn 
With suffering and with care ; 

What music must have filled the soul 
That had so much to spare! 


Oh, weary Oue! since thou art laid 
Within thy mother’s breast— 
The green, the quiet mother-earth— 
Thrice blessed be thy rest! 
Thy heart is left withiu our hearts, 
Although life’s pang is o’er ; 
But the quick tears are in my eyes, 
And I can write no more, 
New Monthly Magazine. 


DRIBBLE HALL. 


ie of room compelled us to omit the 
ollowing cortre-temps in the Pedlington 
Narrative, in our last Number. It isjust such 
an incident as may have happened to each of 
our readers who has known the misery of 
being detenu at a village inn—a sort of im- 
prisonment without walls. | 

“But, la! sir, how coudd I come to forget 
it?” exclaimed the landlady, upon the im- 

Ise of a sudden recollection; “ there’s 
Dribble-Hall you might see, if it warn’t that 
the roads are so bad.” 

“ And what, and where, is Dribble-Hall, 

ra ?”? 

“La! sir; have you never heard of Dribble- 
Hall, as belongs to Squire Dribble?” Why, 
sir, folks come from far and near to see 
Dribble-Hall. Such picturs, and such stattys, 
and such grounds ! and such a person as the 
Squire himself is! Dear me; if it warn’t 
for the roads——” 

“ Never mind the roads,” said I, (delighted 
at the chance of an agreeable mode of getting 
through this intolerable morning ;) “never 
mind the roads, if the place be within a 
teasonable distance.” 

“ J¢’s only two mile and a half,” replied she. 

“What 2?” roared Blind Bob; (I expected 
that, as usual, he was preparing to multiply 
the distance by three; but this time I was 

bly disappointed. ‘What! two mile 
and a half, that’s going by the road; but if 
the gentleman takes by the green gate, it 
an’t much more than a mile.” 

“ And pray, Bob, which way must I go ?”” 

“Why, sir, when you get out, keep on 
straight to the left till you come to the green 
gate— green gate, mind—and then turn 
smack to the right, and that takes you up to 
the house, across the Squire’s meadows; but 
be sure you turn to the right as soon as ever 
you come to the green gate, or you’ll chance 
to be getting back again to Poppleton. End.” 

“But when I have been at the pains of 
walking to Dribble-Hall, will the squire allow 
me to see his place ?” 

“Q yes, sir,” replied the landlady, and 
glad enough too; for all that the house-maid 
—the house-keeper she is called at the Hall 
—who receives no wages, gets less than ten 
pound a-year from visiters, the squire is 
obliged to make good to her; whilst what- 
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ever she gets above that, he shares with her, 
—which is but fair, you know, sir.” 

Well; I set forth for Dribble-Hall, along 
a road which one might have imagined had 
been constructed of boot jacks ; for, at each 
step I took, my boots were half-drawn off 
my feet by the necessary effort of extricating 
them from the tenacious soil. Following 
Bob’s directions, with punctuality equal to 
their precision, I kept to the left ; but after 
walking—if struggling through such a road 
may be so termed —for considerably more 
than an hour, I had not arrived at a green 
gate, the point at which I was to change my 
course for the right. Gates of all colours, 
black, white, and brown, I had passed, and 
Occasionally a road branching off in a dif- 
ferent direction; but no green gate had I 
seen. Nevertheless, confiding in the instruc- 
tions of my blind guide, I proceeded ; when, 
lo ! at the expiration of another hour, I found 
myself in the lane which I had traversed in 
the morning, about midway between Squash- 
mire-gate and Poppleton-End! “Oh Little 
Pedlington !” thought I; a paradise before 
the fall must thou be to compensate me for 
all that I have this day endured for th 
sake!” Disappointed, wearied, and vexed, 
I returned to my Avéel at Squashmire-gate ; 
and there, on a bench before the door, sat 
blind Bob. 

“ Rascal !” I exclaimed ; “ how dared you 
thus deceive me? how dared you send me 
on this wild- chase ?” 

“ Couldn’t you find the BBall, sir? I told 
you to keep to the left till you came to the 
gteen gate, and then ——” 

“TI did keep to the left till here I am again, 

but the deuce a green gate is there the whole 
way.” 
a I think I ought to know best, sir. Tell 
me of no green gate, indeed! Did you notice 
two tall poplars, with a gate between them, 
leading into a meadow.’ 

‘<I did—a newly-painted white gate.” 

“White ! nonsense, sir, begging your 
pardon ; what does that signify ? That be 
the green gate, and has been always called 
so in these parts, time out o’ mind. It's o’ 
no use to be angry with me: it’s no fault o’ 
mine if Squire has taken and had it painted 
white.” 

Obdurate must be his heart who is not to 
be pacified by a reason, or something that 
sounds like one. Besides, Blind Bob’s excuse 
was strengthend by the explanation of the 
landlady, who told me that, although the 
green gate had always served as a sort of 
road-guide, yet Squire Dribble being a “ gen- 
tleman who looked sharply after his far- 
things,” had resolved that for the future it 
should be painted white—white paint being 
tather cheaper than green. 
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SCULPTURE IN WOOD. 

An historical Sketch of this ingenious Art,* 
from the earliest period to the present time, 
has lately appeared, from the pen of Mr. R. F. 
Williams, who has in preparation a more ela- 
borate work on the subject. In the little 
volume before us, the author commences with 
some observations upon the primitive cha- 
racter of sculpture in wood, in the arts of 
design, and its neglect by writers on art gene- 
rally; although it is the origin of every kind 
of sculpture, and Phidias and the greatest 
masters of the best school of Grecian art, 
and many of the most eminent sculptors who 
have flourished since the commencement of 
the Christian era, in Italy, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Englaud,—produced “ carvings,” 
which, as efforts of genins, have seldom been 
excelled. In the opinion of these connois- 
seurs, it is evident that the material degraded 
the artist ; — genius must always be 
equally honourable, on whatever material it 
may chance to appear. The author then 
refers to numerous proofs of the early exer- 
cise of the sculptural art in the Bible, and 
its improvement with the progress of idolatry 
among the heathen nations. The magnifi- 
cent carvings of Solomon’s temple are not 
forgotten, nor the wise man’s patronage of 
art generally: ‘Solomon was the Leo the 
Tenth of that age, and made a sumptuous 
use of the arts, frequently to glorify the God 
he worshipped, and as often to make an 
ostentatious display of his own magnifi- 
cence.” Passing over the sculpture of the 
Greeks, acquired by them from the Egyp- 
tians,—not only in marble and bronze, but 
in ivory, gold, cedar, and ebony, in the exer- 
cise of the art, Rome divided her pre-emi- 
nence with Athens, and Pompeii rivalled the 
excellence of Corinth. It had previously 
travelled eastward to Iudia and Chiua, where 
much skill in carving exists to the present 
day ; and subsequentiy it was practised by na- 
tives of the Lote Eupirs, Saracens, Moors, 
Persians, and the more civilized nations of 
Asia. 

After the establishment of Christianity, 
the art of sculpture in wood was liberally 
employed in adorning edifices of Christian 
worship. During the reign of Catholic su- 
premacy, the architect, the painter, and the 
sculptor, were constantly employed by them, 
“In Germany, more than any other country, 
sculptors in woud seem to have been encour- 
aged—tor, not only ate the churches there, 
richly decorated with exquisite carvings, but 
palatial edifices, the chateaux of the nobility, 
and even the the residences of the wealthier 
citizens,’ boast of similar sculptural works. 
® An Historical Sketch of the Art of Sculpture 


iu Wood, from the earliest period to the present 
time. By R. F. Williams, ~ 
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Albert Durer, who was skilled in many arts, 
obtained eminence as a sculptor in wood, In 
one of the cabinets of the royal Treasury, at 
Munich, are three Deaths’ heads of his work. 
manship; and many other works of his, de 
signing are in the public and private mu- 
seums. 

In the Imperial cities and ancient towns 
of Germany, the finest examples of carving 
abound; and these have been executed be- 
tween the twelfth and seventeenth centuries 
The most remarkable of these are to be met 
with at Koniysberg, Cologne, Munich, Vi- 
enna, Manheim, Berlin,’ Augsburgh, Con- 
stance, Ratisbon, Nuremberg, Gotha, Aschaf- 
fenburg, aud Dresden. In the middle ages, 
no Gothic structure was erected without 
being indebted for much of its ornamental 
character to the artificers in wood. In 
dwelling- houses, the staircases,’ panels, ceil- 
ings, doors, chimney-pieces, and furnitire, 
called forth all the ingenuity of the art; and 
in churches, the pulpits, stalls, entrances to 
the confessionals, and other portions of the 
building, mostly owe their attractions to the 
same source, ~ Frequently, these -works are 
carved in oak or chestnut, in low relief; but 
occasionally, human figures, the size of life, 
representing the miracles of our Saviour,— 
Adam and Eve in Paradise, and other sacred 


subjects, are sculptured in high relief, or as - 


perfect groups. 

A large proportion of the ancient carvings 
sold in England, are brought from the inie- 
rior of Germany, and many persons are em- 
ployed buying such specimens as can be 
procured for the English market; but, al- 
though they are so numerous, it is seldom 
that a superior sculpture is allowed to leave 
the country. At the present day, the prac- 
tice of the art employs a vast number of 
ingenious artisans. In the kingdom of Ba- 
varia, at Ammergau and Berchtesgaten alone, 
about 2,000 families are supported by manue 
facturing articles in carved ‘wood. 

The above remarks are applicable to the 
buildings of Holland and Flanders. Not 
only inthe public and private buildings in 
Rotterdam and Amsterdam will this be’ ob- 
servable; but in the remote villages and 
retired hamlets of the Dutch, the oldest 
habitations are decorated in the same style. 
The pulpit in the Niewwe Kerk, Amster- 
dam, is one ‘among many fine specimens of 
decorative sculpture to be seen in Holland. 
The first statue of Erasmus, at Rotterdam, 
was made of wood, and set up in the: year 
1540. In the church of St. Paul, at Antwerp, 
is a representation of purgatory, carved in 
wood, and forming part of the celebrated 
Calvary, engraved in the Mirror, vol. xxv., 
p. 264. The pulpit of almost every church 
in Antwerp, in Ghent, Brussels, and other 
cities of Belgium, is a fine specimen of 
carving. ‘ : 
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“ Albert Bruple,a Fleming, gained distine- 
tion as a sculptor in wood, at an early aye. 
The series of fine basso-relievos in the church 
of St. Mark, at Venice, describing the life of 
St. Benedict, carved in walnut-tree wood, 
upon the seats of the canons round the choir, 
have received much commendation from con- 
noisseurs. They were executed about the 
year 1633.” 

In the religious and domestic structures 
of this country, carvings abound ; and espe- 
cially in almost all our cathedrals, the stalls 
and pulpits will be found profusely enriched 
with carved work, cut out of the solid wood, 
in a style remarkably characteristic and 
beautiful. “The ancient Cullegiate chapel 
of St. Stephen, at Westminster, the chapel 
of Henry the Seventh in Westminster Abbey, 
the Cathedral churches of Durham, Exeter, 
Gloucester, Canterbury, York, &e.—the Ab- 
bey churches of Bath, St. Albans, and 
numerous other buildings of a similar anti- 
quity and character were originally decorated 
with these sculptures. Other buildings, 
erected for less sacred purposes, were enriched 
in a similar manner. The figures sculptured 
upon the chestnut roof of Westminster Hall, 
show the degree of excellence the art had 
attained in this country, so early as the reign 
of Richard the Second. Long afterwards, 
sculpture in wood continued to increase in 
excellence and in popularity. Statues and 
bas-reliefs, in oxk and chestnut, became 
multiplied, and foreign and native artists of 
skill were liberally patronized. 

“Of ancient a of art, of English ori- 

in, among the most deserving attention are 

e Head of Henry the Third, carved in oak. 
It was originally brought from Barnwell 
church, near Oundle, in Northamptonshire, 
and was afterwards in the possession of Ho- 
race Walpole. The carvings in oak, in Bat- 
neck church, Northamptonshire, near Bur- 
leigh House, were executed about the time of 
Henry VI. and VI1.:—these Carter describes 
as “two large statues, four feet in height, 
the relievo very flat, and delicately sculp- 
tured.” Next is an oak chest, in the treasury 
of York cathedral, upon which is sculptured 
a series of fine bas-reliefs, representing the 
legend of St. George and the Dragon—and 
achair, richly carved in oak, in St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry. Besides these, there is 
scarcely an ecclesiastical building, nor any 
nobleman’s mansion, nor any palatial resi- 
dence in the country, of ancient date, in 
which several fine specimens of this species 
of sculpture may not be fonnd. Not only 
shall we meet with them, in the shape of 
statues and bas-reliefs, ornamenting and en- 
. Tiching the interiors of such edifices; but, in 
several instances, are some beautiful examples 
of carved ceilings, chimney-pieces, reading 
desks, picture-frames, doors, cabinets, chests, 
und every kind of furniture, sculptured in 


wood, in exquisite taste and wonderful va- 
tiety. 
Orin about the year 1626, nearly all the 
houses in London were built of wood, and fur 
some yearsvatter, a very large proportion of the 
provincial dwellings were constructed of the 
same material. The interiors of the better 
sort of domestic buildings were often richly 
carved, particularly in the panels of rooms, 
chimney - pieces, ceilings, and staircases ;* 
and the exteriors of the same edifices dis- 
closed a similar love of ornament in. the 
doors and barge-boards.t| Examples remain 
in almost every county in England, many of 
which have suffered considerably from revo+ 
lutions in taste. Large wooden chests, co- 
vered with fine bas-reliefs, are frequently to 
be met with at the present day, in old man. 
sions. There is one richly ornamented, and 
having on one side a representatiou of the 
Coronation of Henry the Sixth, in the pos- 
session of —— Ormerod, Esq.; which was 
executed about the middle of the fifteenth 
century. It has been engraved by Mr, 
Pugin.t Another, carved with figures of 
saints, belongs to George Holmes, ke 
F.S.A., East Retford, Nottinghamshire. In 
the old Collegiate edifices of England, many 
excellent specimens of carving are still in ex- 
istence, and from them, much may be learnt 
of the progress of the art.” 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the art of sculp- 
ture in wood may te said to have arrived at 
its zenith. At that period, not oaly the 
houses of the nobility were adorned with this 
workmanship, but articles of furniture made 
of British woods were richly carved.§ Mr. 
Cottingham, the distinguished architect, 

ussesses some very unique specimens of 
lizabethan carved furniture, many of which 
have been the property of the maiden queen. 
® The Staircase at Hatfield House, which has 


been engraved by Mr. Shaw, is a fiue specimen of 
this kind. 

+ Pugin’s Ornamental Timber Gables, 4to. 

{ Specimens of Gothic Architecture, by A. Pugin, 
vol. ii. 


§ Shaw's Specimens of Ancieut Furniture. 


i neat.) iw & } 


ever. 


Burns.—We do not know to what extent 
the new edition of Burns has become popular, 
but we should look upon any neglect of that 
great poet, as an impeachment of the public 
judgment and taste. Burns, in our opinion, 
has not yet attained the eminence to which he 
is entitled. His character, alsu, has, we think, 
been mistaken, and his acquirements ‘over- 
looked. He is ranked with uneducated poets, 
in spite of the clear evidence of cultivation 
and knowledge, in his letters. Burns was 
well acquainted with the classic models, both 
modern and ancient. What diffetence does 
it make, whether education has been ob- 
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tained from a ‘public tutor, in a college—a 
private tutor, in a mansion—or in a cottage, 
from the most. efficient of all tutors, self? 
The universities can boast of a Milton and a 
Newton—but the cottage and the workshop 
have produced a Burns and a Watt. It is 
to be lamented, also, that Burns frittered 
away his genius upon short or occasional 
pieces; and ‘still more lamentable, that he 
should have clothed his thoughts in the 
barbarous dialect of the common people of a 
province. He had at his command every 
tone, from tragic pathos to “ heart-easing 
mirth ;”’ every style, from the most grave to 
the most gay ;—eloquence and imagination 
varied and exhaustless ;—had he produced ae 
poem worthy of his genius, in subject, c 
racter, cad sedighitcte, he would be the 
Ariosto of England.— British and Foreign 
Review, No. 1. 

* Camel-driver’s Song in the Desert.—Ah ! 
when shall I see my family again ? The rain 
has fallen and made a canal between me and 
my home. Qh, shall I never see it-more ?” 
—kKeply, Chorus—Oh, what pleasure, what 
delight, to see my family again ; when I see 
my father, mother, - brother, sisters, I. will 
hoist a flag on the head of my camel for joy. 
’ Beauty.— We are always less prone to 
admit the perfection of those for whom our 
approbation is. demanded ; and many a wo- 


man has appeated me ons plain in our 


eyes, from having her charms extolled, 
whose beauty might otherwise have been 
readily admitted—Lady Blessington. 

New Edition of the Bible. —F¥or some 
time past, very active exertions have been 
making at the Pitt Press, Cambridge, under 
the superintendence of Mr. J. W. Parker, of 
London, to prepare a new and unique edition 
of the Bible, of which a splendid copy, 
ps inted upon vellum, with red borders, is to 

presented to his Majesty. The first 
sheets of this extraordinary production were 
ready to be worked off during the late In- 
stallation of the Chancellor; and as the 
illustrious and noble visiters to Cambridge 
upon that occasion, felt strong curiosity upon 
the subject, they requested Mr. Parker to 
allow them to go into the printing office—a 
request which was, of course, readily com- 
plied with. After inspecting the mysteries 
of the place, some of the visiters thought 
they should like to take to printing them- 
selves, and that nothing could be more 
worthy of a trial of their skill than the copy 
of the Bible intended for his Majesty. They 
were, therefore, conducted to the several 
presses, and the first sheets of this splendid 
wotk were struck off by the hands of the 
Chancellor, (Marquess Camden.) the Vice 
Chaucellor, the Lord High Steward, (the 
Duke of Northumberland,) the Archbisho 
of Canterbury, the Duke of Cumberland, 
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Prince George of Cambridge, the Duke of 
Wellington, and the Earl of Hardwicke. 


Short-hand Epitaph.—Varied as are the 
monumental inscriptions in our churches 
and churchyards, in style, the 
they are written in, and orthography, the 
following has, perhaps, some claims to cu: 
riosity, as being sculptured in the short 
hand invented by Dr. John Byrom, whose 
celebrated work, (a posthumous one,) was 
first published in the year 1767.—R. Rorvz. 
SHORT-HAND INSCRIPTION, COPIED FROM A MONU- 

MENT IN ONE OF THE OLD PARISH CHURCHES, 

SCULCOATES, NEAR HULL, IN YORKSHIRE. 

Ina Vault. 
Behind this stone, lies the body of Mrs. Jaue 
Delamott 


e, 
who departed this life, January the tenth, 1761. 
She was a poor sinuer, but not wicked ; 


, but not hteous ; 
without holiness procreding good works ; 
aud departed in the faith of the Catholic church, 
iu full assurance of eternal happiness, 
by the agony and bloody sweat, 
by the cross aud ogee by the precious death and 
by the glorious jeourvéetion and ascension, of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Amen. ' 
Kean’s First Season.—In the course of 
the season, (1814,) Kean played sixty eight” 
nights. The total amount of money received 
at Drury Lane Theatre, on the sixty-eight” 
nights of his performance was 32,642/. 12s. 6d. 
(This includes'a calculation of '1,700/. only 
for private boxes.) When he came to th 
theatre, the receipts averaged 212/. per night.) | 
During his nights, the general average was: | 
5091. 9s. per night ! 


The largest receipt 
i of Shylock was - . 
Do. of Richard II 
of Hamlet 
oflago - ° 
of Othello - 
And the number of persons who visited the 
theatre on the sixty-eight nights of his per- 
formance, was 166,742. 

The result of the calculations is, that 
(subject only to Kean’s own salary,) the the- 
atre cleared, by ;his services alone, during 
those nights, upwards of rweNTY THOUSAND 
Pounps ! 





®,° Answers to Correspondents in Part 168, now 
publishing. 





THE MIRROR, VOL. XXV. 
(From the Public Ledger, July 9, 1835.) 

“The character of the Mirror is perfectly well 
known, and as cordially estimated. It was the first 
of the cheap publicatious of the class to which it 
penser = even in 
es its five-and-tweuty volumes by the best of its 
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